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EGOTISM. 
(Home-Talk by J. H. N., Jane, 1853.] 
ET us try to get a clear idea of what we 
mean by egotism. It is evident that we 
must necessarily and naturally think about 
ourselves more or less; and then the question 
arises, Is egotism inherent in these thoughts, 
or is it only to be criticised in the expression 
of them? The evil lies back of outward man- 
ners and expression. It is foolish to imagine 
that because we do not say anything about 
ourselves, we are therefore free from egotism. 
We must remember that we are spirits, and 
that our thoughts are utterances in the spirit- 
world. We think all the time, in the pres- 
ence of God. Of course there is egotism 
which is not uttered in word. We must not 
be satisfied with any such definition of ego- 
tism as would pass in the literary public. The 
exclusion of foolish, disgusting self-reference 
from conversation, is no cure of the evil, and 
should not be accepted at all as sufficient action 
against it. Our dealing with egotism must 
be with the spiritual essence of it. We can 
have no rule for our conversation, that we 
should not carry out faithfully in respect to 
our thoughts. Of course it may not always 
be proper to say all we think; but so far as 
egotism is concerned, there is no important 
distinction between thought and conversation ; 
and the mere suppression of egotistical speech 
is of little value. Egotism in speech will take 
care of itself, if we get rid of egotism in 
thought. 

We come then to the question, What dis- 
tinguishes an egotistical spirit from one that is 
free from egotism? I see a very plain method 
of running a line between them, and only one 
method. 

Egotism is not simple attention to self; it 
is undue attention, and that is to say, wntruth- 
ful attention to self. It is attention to self, 


Lord our God with all our hearts, and our 
neighbor as ourself.” Attention to self is 
here recognized, but it is reduced to its true 
proportion—it is communized; and this dis- 
tinguishes it from egotism. 


The question yet remains, How is it pos- 


there is but one answer—By the Spirit of 
Truth. Egotism is undue attention to self; 
but who shall say what is due attention in any 
and every case? No fixed rule can be given. 
Infinite knowledge, always at its post, is the 
only power that can accurately determine for 
us the relations and proportions of self to 
other beings. It will follow therefore that 
nothing but the action of the omniscient Spir- 
it of God upon us can make our attention to 
self truthful. Inspiration is the cure for 
egotism, and the only cure. It is the con- 
nection of our individuality with an omniscient 
truthful spirit. The Spirit of Truth is the 
true solvent of our individuality. If our 
egotism can come into connection with the 
Spirit of Truth, so thatit is dissolved and held 
in solution by that element, then by the action 
of sympathy with that element, always present 
in us, we shall have an infallible instinct, that 
will be as sure as the sense of concord in mu- 
sic, guiding our thoughts and speech accu- 
rately, so that every vibration we make in 
the spiritual sphere will have a communized 
character. 

The Spirit of Truth is a harmonizer of indi- 
vidualities. ‘Ten thousand, or ten million in- 
dividualities dissolved in that Spirit, will per- 
fectly harmonize with each other. Individuality 
of itself tends to hardness and centralization, 
ending in selfishness of the most perfect kind ; 
and individuality penetrated and spiritualized 
by any of the inferior principalities, in heaven 
or on earth, i. e., by the world, the flesh, or 
the devil, which are the other menstruums that 
men recognize, is individuality still. There 
is no element that fairly dissolves it but the 
Spirit of Truth ; and that does soften, and hold 
it in solution. 

The theory, 30 far, is quite simple and 
plain; but when we come to the practical 
question, whether egotism—or what is the 
same thing, selfishness, which creates the dis- 
cord and competition of the world—will really 
be abolished, I imagine that a general feeling 
in the world, even in the best and most philo- 
sophical part of it, is, that we could not abol- 


to the neglect of due attention to other be-|ish selfishness if we would, and we would not 


ings. The law of God thoroughly displaces 


if we could—that it is a necessary evil—neces- 


egotism, and yet it does not displace attention|sary as being useful, and necessary because 





It demands that we shall “love the 


to self, 


we cannot get rid of it. I am inclined to 


think that your best philosophers would gen- 
erally maintain that the world could not get 
along without selfishness. Even if it is a bad 
thing, they would say, it is the spring of en- 
terprise ; and in that way, an immense bless- 
ing to the world. There are many who insist 


sible to displace egotism? and to this again!upon it, that sectarianism is nota very bad 


thing,—-that on the whole it is beneficial. So 
of the strife of politics; and so even of war; 
some would contend that it would not be best 
to get ridof these things. It is probable how- 
ever that when people say they would not get 
rid of evil if they could, they are persuaded 
into that position because they think they 
could not if they would. Let persons be per- 
suaded of the inevitability of a thing, and they 
will naturally busy themselves to make out 
that it is useful and good. 

We must consider the question, then, 
whether selfishness is the “‘ necessary means of 
the greatest good,” (as the phrase was in 
old theological times). The doctrine of the 
Emmons school, that sim is the necessary 
means of the greatest good, was supposed to 
have been exploded twenty years ago by Dr. 
Taylor. But put the matter in a little differ- 
ent shape ; drop the word sin, which is an ab- 
straction, and adopt the word selfishness, or 
egotism, and carry the matter back to the 
downright practical question, whether it is 
possible in this world to break up egotism 
and selfishness ; and further, whether, if it is 
possible, it is best; and I imagine that Dr. 
Taylor and his followers, the best of them, 
would look grave and ask for time to deliberate. 


That is the question we have broached, and 
itis before the world in due form, with practi- 
cal experiments accompanying it. It is to be 
tried whether “sin is the necessary means of 
the greatest good’’—whether it is a useful 
thing on the one hand, and whether it is an 
inexpugnable thing on the other. 


The question finally amounts to this: Js 
the devil indispensable to the well-being of the 
world? The devil, spiritually analyzed and 
defined, is egotism. He is the antagonistic 
element to the Spirit of Truth. As the Spirit 
of Truth is the solvent of egotism, so the devil 
is the pickle, so to speak, in which egotism 
is preserved; and the simple question is, Is 
the devil’s pickle essential to the preservation 
of mankind? Would not the world get along 
fully as well if it were to dismiss the devil from 
all official care and superintendence, and put 
Christ in his place? The devil and Christ 
are the sources of the two elements, one of 
which is the preservative of egotism, and the 





other its solyent. Christ is the perfect an- 
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tagonist of egotism—that is evident from his 
life and death. He is the exponent of the 
Spirit of Truth, of which egotism is the op- 
ponent. In him attention to the individual 
is reduced to its true proportion. Can the 
world, then, accept of Jesus Christ in the 
place of selfishness, and let his spirit have 
full sweep in forming the characters and insti- 
tutions of mankind? Or is it necessary to 
support the devil in office, though we do not 
like him? That is an important, practical 
question, and every man has a vote on it. 

Bear in mind that the love of attention to 
yourself, like every other passion, instead of 
being impoverished, will be enriched by 
Christ; and it is easy to see how. Under 
the fashion of the world, you are excluded 
from talking about yourself. It is assumed 
that that is egotism, of course. Though you 
are allowed to think about yourself as much 
as you choose, you are forbidden to manifest 
your thoughts, or say what is transpiring with- 
in you. You are thus debarred from a great 
field of interesting, and of itself innocent, 
conversation. But deliver up the kingdom 
to Christ, so that you come within the reach 
of his instinct in conversation, and you will 
have ‘freedom to talk about yourself; and 
your talk about yourself will be seen to be, not 
egotism, but inspired attention to yourself, 
and will harmonize with the thoughts of every 
one who is inspired. Get your thoughts com- 
munized, and you will get your utterance 
communized, by the same process. 

There is nothing pleasanter to good taste, 
than the free warbling of what in form would 
be eyotistical talk, if you have a spiritual per- 
ception that it is a communized spirit that is 
talking. Paul speaks about himself in a way 
that the rules of common writing would call 
egotistical; but you can feel nothing egotisti- 
cal in what he says. You see clearly that 
the public interest is concerned in whatever 
he says about himself. 

When we get our thoughts fairly into con- 
junction with the Spirit of Truth, so that our 
individuality is combined with the influence 
of this great solvent, we may talk about our- 
selves as much as we please—we may say 
what we think. Our thoughts will be good 
and comely, whatever may be the subject of 
them. 

We shall find ultimately, that autobiography 
is the most legitimate of all productions; and 
that when the Spirit of Truth gets full posses- 
sion of us, we shall talk more about ourselves 
than anything else. A man can handle the 
truths in himself and that he is acquainted 
with by his own experience, a great deal better 
than he can philosophize about things outside. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE OF TROUBLE. 
EOPLE in trouble are sometimes told to 
draw comfort from such maxims as these: 
‘‘ When things come to the worst they always 
mend;” ‘tis the darkest time just before 


day,” &c. However difficult it may be for 
persons in hot water to discern any refrigera- 
tive properties in these proverbs at the time, 
there is after all a foundation in them of sci- 
entific truth. Paul points at the same appar- 
ent paradox in saying “‘ When I am weak, 
then am I strong;” which is much the same as 
saying that when aman is pretty well used up 
by affliction he may be in the most promising 
condition of happiness. 

The explanation of this seeming contradic- 
tion is in the fact that our life is two-fold, in- 
ward and outward; and that the susceptibili- 
ties to trouble or joy in the two departments 
do not always agree, but may be acted upon 
differently and tell a different story at the 
same time. In that case the inward man vill 
rejoice and triumph while the outward man is 
in trouble. An incident related in the book 
of Revelation is instructive on this point. It 
is said that on a certain occasion, there was 
war in heaven, and the devil and his angels 
were cast out of heaven into the earth. ‘Then 
follows: “Therefore rejoice, ye heavens, and 
ye that dwellin them. Woe to the inhabiters 
of the earth and of the sea! for the devil is 
come down unto you, having great wrath, be- 
cause he knoweth that he hath but a short 
time.” Here was occasion for rejoicing and 
wo respectively, in different places for the 
same cause. Now heaven and earth form a 
duality which repeats itself in every man. 
And the same war that is here recorded may, 
nay does, occur in the individual, and with 
like result. A victory in the spirit which casts 
down evil and gives joy to the heavenly part, 
is commonly a signal of woe to the earthly. 
While evil can retain its seat in the central 
life of the soul, the every-day surface conscious- 
ness is left in peace. But when the spirit 
wakes from its dormancy and expels the rule of 
selfishness and sin, then look out for storms 
and earthquakes in the outward. Thus there 
is ground for the temporary co-existence of 
joy and pain, arising from the very prevalence 
of good. i 

- For examples of the truth of this position, 
note first, the case of Christ, whose spiritual 
victory in which he said, ‘‘ Now is the judg- 
ment of this world; now shall the prince of 
this world be cast out’’—was followed directly 
by a period of suffering and crucifixion in 
which he exclaimed, **My God! my God! 
why hast thou forsaken me ?”” The joy of con- 
quest was in him, although enveloped for the 
moment ina cloud of pain produced by the 
very fact of his victory. 

The concluding point to be observed for the 
encouragement of persons in trouble, is that 
this woe and wrath are not lasting. The devil 
knows that even in the most outward sphere 
he has but a short time. The spirit will carry 
the day. Probably the sharper the suffering 
the quicker the rebound. Christ’s three days 
of darkened anguish brought him to the door 





of ineffable peace and resurrection. 


- 





TRUE LOVE. 

HE love that was manifested in Christ, is 

the true model of that which must exist 
in the members of his body. But the love of 
Christ did not depend on receiving a return. 
Being of God, it was self-sustained. Nor did 
it look to the present worthiness of its objects : 
it was contented in itself. He loved us and 
gave himself for us while we were enemies. 


Worldly lovers—those of the novel-bred 
class—would think it foolish to bestow their 
love where it would not be reciprocated ; and 
they are constantly fretting and distressed if 
they do not meet with a full return of affec- 
tion. But the sons of God can rejoice in love 
for its own sake: they are happy in having 
their hearts flow out toward others, whether 
they meet with a return or not. True love is 
good in itself, and rejoices in itself. Though 
we may love without return, we still have the 
best half of it; for in love as in other things, 
“it is more blessed to give than to receive.” 


Our true starting point is, to establish in our 
hearts that love which, being centered in God, 
finds rest and contentment in him, and is there- 
fore self-sustaining. It is to be expected, 
however, that love between the members of 
Christ’s body will at length be mutual, and 
receive a full return. 


But how is this love to be promoted? It 
cannot be done by constraint, in a legal way. 
No one can love truly, merely because it is 
his duty. To a great extent it is not at the 
disposal of the will. It is the result of attrac- 
tion, and is, in its very nature, founded on a 
perception of beauty in its object, and a sus- 
ceptibility to be impressed by it. They there- 
fore who feel the want of love from others, 
should not fret and complain, but be content 
with what they can fairly merit. They should 
take a just and sober view of their own char- 
acter, and study to increase their real attrac- 
tions. We are entitled to just so much love 
as our intrinsic value and beauty will draw; 
and in the end we shall gain no more. As it 
is Christ within us that makes us lovely, our 
great object should be, to be filled with him. 
By union with Christ, every individual may 
draw on the treasures in his loveliness, and 
thereby at length enjoy the affection of others 
to an extent beyond all that he can conceive. 

On the other hand, the will has something 
to do in the matter. It is voluntary with every 
one to open his heart to another. We can turn 
our mind toward others, with a disposition to 
see Christ in his members, We can put 
away prejudice and give their attractions full 
play, and a fair chance to effect a lodgment. 

One of the chief hindrances to love, is evil- 
thinking, or a disposition to keep looking at the 
faults of others. Yet there is a way to over- 
come this, and to keep up a good feeling toward 
those who, notwithstanding their faults, are en- 
titled to our love, as members of the same body. 
When we see faults or things disagreeable in 
others, we should not stop to look at the bare 
facts which appear on the outside. We should 
go back of the faults, and consider their causes. 
What are the circumstances of the persons we 
blame? What has been their education, their 
training, &c.? We should as far as possible 
enter into their condition, and consider how they 
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would naturally view things; how they would 
excuse themselves; and how we should act, or 
how excuse ourselves in their place. If thus, 
instead of stopping ata bare fact, we would 
study it as a problem, and allow our intellect 
to come in and judge our feelings, we should be 
able to think charitably of a brother whose 
ways we dislike. And we should thus find, 
that at bottom he was not malicious nor hateful, 
but deserving.of our love. 

In fine, the great principles of the science of 
love may be summed up, in substance as follows : 
First, or as the positive part, we must learn 
to increase our own attractions, and also give 
a fair chance to the attractions of others; second- 
ly, or as the negative part, we must learn to 
avoid giving offense, and also not to take offense. 
True love “ THINKETH NO EVIL.” 


LEARNING NEW TRADES. 


BIBLE Communist, from the very nature 

of his birthright, is destined to learn to 
“do all things” that man or woman ought to 
do, and do them well. If, therefore, one has 
formed an exclusive attachment toward one pro- 
fession, trade, or calling, and possesses no attrac- 
tion for others, nor a disposition to cultivate 
it, a Community is no place for him. And 
although no rule or arbitrary system has ever 
been adopted by the O.C., requiring that its 
able-bodied members should learn to do good 
work at a dozen different trades, still a recog- 
nized, over-ruling Providence seems to favor a 
policy of this kind. Regarding the direct influ- 
ences of Communism as essentially educational, 
in the broadest sense of that term, the variety 
of businesses necessarily carried on in a Com- 
munity family are well calculated to develop 
and discipline all the faculties of body and 
mind. To-day, for instance, young H., an indus- 
trious expert in the use of edge tools, may 
be recognized as the managing foreman of a 
group of carpenters who are at work on the 
new wing of our dwelling. To-morrow he is 
found in the basement of the Tontine building, 
among numerous vats, dyeing silk, or taking his 
first lessons in that valuable art. As a carpen- 
ter, geometry, drawing, &c., were his favorite 
mental studies; but on learning how to dye 
well, he will have a new interest in a practical 
knowledge of chemistry. 


In this way, changes not !unfrequently occur ;. 


and, having freedom to make them, two impor- 
tant objects are gained, namely, a broader 
education of the members, on the one hand; 
and on the other, greater perfection in the manu- 
facturing and mechanical arts. The idea, how- 
ever, may suggest itself to some, that by 
frequently shifting persons from one business 
to another, the reverse of the highest attain- 
ments in skilled labor, would be the result. 
But such has not been the fact. Indeed, one 
object in making these changes is to secure the 
right man for the right place, which, in ordi- 
nary society, could not well be done. We 
have discovered, moreover, that fitness for a 
situation, and inspiration to fill it wisely, go 
hand in hand. The predecessor of H. in the 
dye-room, would in all probability have been 
nothing more than an ordinary dyer, had he 
continued in the profession fifty years, not pos- 


some other calling, he may prove himself an | 
adept. 

Believers, as we are, in the perfect gospel of 
Jesus Christ, nothing short of a perfect stand- 
ard of execution, in every branch of industry, 
will satisfy either our tastes, or our principles. 
To learn a new trade, for the sake of usefulness 
to society, is almost equivalent to taking a new 


— OF UTTERANCE IN DIFFERENT 





LANGUAGES. 

The understanding of the spoken language in 
Italian, Spanish, and German, presents great 
facilities, owing to the correspondence between 
the pronunciation and the orthography. But 
perhaps the most difficylt of all languages for 
a foreigner to understand is the English, - on 
account of the complete absence of analogy in 





lease of life. Old habits, by the change, are 
thrown off, and a fresh inspiration taken in. 
There are some trades, however, that offer so 
great a variety of things to be done, that the 
artisan is constantly challenged to study new 
methods of doing them, thus bringing into ex- 
ercise the full power of his inventive skill, 
which is both pleasurable and improving. 
Workers in wood or iron—carpenters and 
machinists—are always learning something new. 
In dealing with mechanical powers, the almost 
endless variety of methods of their application, 
is a continuous source of instruction to the 
mechanic. Hence he secures the novelty that 
attaches to the prosecution of new professions 
and employments. Most of our improved 
facilities for doing things in the various depart- 
ments, are the results of rotation in office and 
of learning new trades. 


ATTRACTIVE INDUSTRY. 
NE of the most important conditions ot 
attractive labor is effectiveness. Perhaps 
all have heard the story of the man who was 
hired at good wages, to pound on a log all 
day with the back of an axe, and how he threw 
up the business in disgust, declaring that he 
would not work like that unless he could see 
the chips fly. Nothing is better calculated to 
produce a feeling of disgust and discouragement 
in business than the conviction that a large out- 
lay of time, effort and pains is going to pro- 
duce but little result. 
efficiency that gives the using of machinery its 
peculiar charm. Who would consent to run a 


water-power and machinery whereby he can ac- 
complish a hundred times as much with the same 
labor? It is only in associate or community life 
that this love of efficiency is fully taken advantage 
of to render labor attractive. 


sweeping, setting tables, and cooking, is taken 


it for the benefit of one person or half a dozen, 
but for that of a hundred or more. In associ- 
ate life the labor of every one is elevated from 


of public and official importance, and every 
laborer becomes a public officer. 


ing kitchen work attractive. 
ly could not make it pay to get an engine and 


vestment could be made. 


attractive industry. 


Tue Union Pacific Railroad Company have com- 


of their road between Omaha and the Rocky Moun- 





sessing the requisite genius for the art; but in 





tains. 


It is this innate love of 


hand-loom, when he is at liberty to make use of 


The irksomeness of monotonous work, as 


away by the reflection that we are not doing 


the character of individual self-seeking to that 


Co-operative industry can increase its effici- 
ency by machinery, as individual labor cannot. 
A Community can afford the most expensive 
conveniences ; steam in the kitchen, for instance, 
the value of which cannot be told, for render- 
The private fami- 


steam-range, but in a Community no better in- 


Steam is to have a 
great agency in bringing in the millennium of 


menced the erection of snow fences along the .line 


the alphabetical representation of its pronun- 
ciation, as well as of the rapidity with which 
it is spoken and its innumerable contractions. 
This is humorously illustrated in the follow- 
ing anecdote: In a late trial before the Queen’s 
Bench, Mr. Hawkins, a barrister, had frequent- 
ly to advert to that description of vehicle called 
brougham, which he pronounced in two sylla- 
bles. Lord Campbell, the chief justice, sugges- 
ted that the word was usually contracted to 
broom, and that he had better adopt the latter 
pronunciation, as he would thereby save one svl- 
lable and gain so much time. Henceforward 
Mr. Hawkins called it broom. Shortly after, 
the pleading turned upon omnibuses; and Lord 
Campbell frequently used the word omnibus, to 
which he gave its due length. “I beg your 
lordship’s pardon,” retorted Mr. Hawkins, “ but 
if you will call it bus, you will save two sylla- 
bles,and make it more intelligible to the jury.” 
The learned judge assented to the proposed 
abbreviation. 

Some people think that the French language 
is spoken faster than the English; this is a great 
error. Voltaire shrewdly observed, that an En- 
glishman gains every day two hours on a French- 
man in conversation. The truth is, that English 
is spoken considerably quicker than French. 
This results from a difference of kind in the 
pronunciation of these languages. 


Pronunciation is composed of two elements, 
vocal sounds and articulations, represented in 
writing by vowels and consonants. Vocal sounds 
admit of duration: quantity is their essence. 
Vocal articulations, with few exceptions, cannot 
be prolonged: instantaneity is their essence. 
When a consonant is placed after a vowel, it 
generally shortens it. Thus the long syllables, 
me, we, fie,no, due, though, become short by 
adding consonants to them, met, web, fib, fit, fig, 
not, dun, thought. Now, in English, consonants 
predominate, and usually form the end of syl- 
lables; hence a rapidity of utterance is the una- 
voidable consequence. 


In French, on the contrary, consonants act 
but a secondary part, and are often silent. 
The spoken words, in reality, end with vowel 
sounds, although consonants terminate their 
written representatives. In the division of the 
words, consonants seldom terminate syllables; 
the French word caricature, for example, is divi- 
ded into syllables thus, ca-ri-ca-tu-re ; its pro- 
nunciation, conformably to this division, is 
necessarily longer than that of the English 
word, commonly pronounced, according to this 
other division, car-ic-a-ture. The same may be 
said of every other word in the two languages. 
The vowels, which contribute so much to length- 
en the words, are pronounced full in French, as 
if every syllable were accented. From these 
facts there necessarily results a slow and steady 
enunciation. 

As the opinion of a foreigner, however, in 
regard to the English pronunciation, can have 
little weight, we beg to quote a few competent 
authorities: “Such is the vehemence of our 
accent, that every syllable which follows the 
accented is not only short, but almost lost in 
the pronunciation.” (Lord Monboddo.) “We 
incline, in general, to a short pronunciation of 
our words, and have shortened the quantity of 
most of those which we borrowed from the 
Latin.” (Hugh Blair.) “Such is the propen- 
sity for dispatch that, overlooking the majesty 
of words composed of many syllables aptly con- 
nected, the prevailing taste is to shorten words, 
so as to make them disagreeable to the ear.” 
(Lord Kames.) “It must be regretted that 
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contraction subjects our tongue to some of the 
most hissing, snapping, clashing sounds that 
ever greeted the ear of a Vandal.” (John 
Walker.) “Our rational conversation is, for 
the most part, carried on in a series of most 
extraordinary and rugged abreviations, a spe- 
cies of short-hand talking.” (Bulwer Lytton). 

—Appletons’ Journal. 
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COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 


Oct. 27th.—Another installment of winter, accom- 
panied with a snow-storm; and the “Indian Sum- 
mer”’ indefinitely postponed. 


—Trap-orders received this month to the 30th 
inst., number 149; giving an aggregate of 3531 doz. 

—Our silk-shipper reports that he has filled 350 
orders this month, 46 of which were in cases, and 
the balance in bundles; 50 orders yet remaining to be 
filled. 


—We are blessed with a bountiful supply of ap- 
ples. Though the yield as a whole is considered 
moderate, we shall have at least a thousand bushels, 
after sending forty barrels to Wallingford. 


—Potatoes turn out in quite an old-fashioned 
style this season, giving a yield of two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred bushels per acre. The size 
and quality are all that could be desired, with the 
exception of slight traces of the “ rot.” 


—The season was not propitious for watermelons, 
at least for early ones, and after August and Septem- 
ber had passed without giving us a taste of their suc- 
culent sweetness, we naturally gave up all thought of 
them, and found contentment in the generous sup- 
plies we enjoyed of pears and grapes. But the mel- 
ons were not to be supplanted in that way; and after 
October had begun to wane, frosts had come, and 
coal fires were made, they surprised us at the dinner 
table with such an array of red, pulpy juiciness, that 
we could hardly believe our senses; handling and 
tasting, however, dispelled all incredulity, and they 
were eaten with the zest a rarity only can give. 

—Cider-making is going on directly under our 
office window, and with a long straw we might im- 
bibe the juice directly as it flows from the press. 
The barrels, and the wooden tunnel with its strainer 
of straw, look the same as those used by former gen- 
erations, but most of the other features of old-time 
cider-making have passed away with us. Instead 
of the cumbrous mill with its creaking sweep, and 
“‘ cider-mill-round,” a natty, portable machine that 
may be transported on a wheel-barrow, supplies its 
place: this, with a belt from the steam-engine to 
drive it, will reduce apples to pumice with even 
greater rapidity than the old horse-power method. 

—As I entered the spooling-room this morning, I 
was pleased to see Mrs. T. there. She was seated in 
front of the “ Parting-pin,” learning to “ part silk.” 
Mrs. T. is well past her threescore years and ten; 
and has had more than the usual share of infirmity 
and sorrow. But her graceful step, bright eye, and 
active intelligent mind have survived it all. There 
she sat for more than an hour patiently trying again 
and again to give the parted skein its peculiar twist, 
and then tie it up in its own double and twisted 
knot. Occasionally Harriet A., our superintendent, 
would lean over her chair, and show her how to do it. 
As I passed out, I stopped to congratulate Mrs. T. 
“Oh!” said she, her face glowing and her eyes 
sparkling, “How slow I am—but I shall learn it. 
How I have prayed and longed to be able to come 
out here and learn to do something about the silk! 
This morning I know God inspired and strengthened 

me—and Icame, determined that neither old age 
nor weakness, nor inaptitude to learn new things, 
should keep me back. Andnow I know I shall suc- 
ceed.” 

—The “ delightful Indian Summer days,” which, 
according to the prophecies of the weather-wise, 








should have followed hard upon the early snow of 
last week, don’t come. The snow has fallen thick 
and fast; the “ nipping, eager air,” has been all too 
wintry ; the glory of the “ autumnal tints” has faded ; 
the skies have glowered and lowered, and still 
no signs of summer’s second-childhood. But we 
don’t care; not we. Indian Summer may bid usa 
never so long farewell, and we shall make the adieus 
with praiseworthy cheerfulness. For, thanks to 
our steam, we have a continuous summer in the 
house that renders us quite oblivious to the bleak 
out-o-’doors. Indeed, the trouble is, that our numer- 
ous radiators and coils are likely to rival midsum- 
mer’s heat only too successfully ; so we have to use 
the bounteous supply of heat sparingly, and take a 
look now and then at our thermometers, in order not 
to accustom ourselves to an atmosphere that would 
make us too delicate to enjoy the bracing airs of 
winter. But to the provident, the outlook is pleas- 
ant ; for, let winter rage as it may, they have the com- 
forting assurance of being able to cope with it on 
equal terms—Africa to Siberia. 


‘—A more definite idea may be formed perhaps of 
the extent of the system required for heating by 
steam such an institution as the O. C. Mansion, by 
giving a few statistics. The amount of tubing em- 
ployed as conductors, coils, radiators, &c., is not less 
than 7000 feet; this is of various sizes, but will av- 
erage about 1} inches in diameter. This will give 
an aggregate of 329,868 square inches, or 2,291, 
square feet of heating surface, which is equivalent 
to 114 square feet to each individual, of a family of 
two hundred. This gives each individual what is 
equivalent to a small stove. The relative cost of 
this method of heating, compared with the old one 
of furnaces and stoves, we have not as yet deter- 
mined ; but it can hardly be more, and will very likely 
be less. As a rule, steam-heating is estimated to 
save twenty-five per cent. of fuel. 

—The barberry-hedge, of which we have about 
fifty rods on the high-way, is not only the most 
satisfactory hedge we have produced with all our 
experimenting, as regards utility, but it is really “a 
thing of veauty,” especially at this season, with its 
luxuriance of dark green leaves, thickly interspersed 
with racemes of scarlet berries. 

—Our kitchen man ( who, by the way, is some- 
thing of a wag), reports the following criticism of 
some of the refractory household implements be- 
longing to his department: 

REPORT OF A CRITICISM IN THE KITCHEN DEPART- 
MENT. 

The subjects of criticism were the wheelborrow, 
coal-basket, hammer, lantern, shavings-basket, fish- 
tub, and ash-pan. 

The wheel-borrow, I suppose, was made to dor- 
row, as its name‘implies. Since its last criticism it 
has been generally faithful in respect to the duty of 
coming home again when it goes out to take an air- 
ing; but unfortunately it occasionally goes out on a 
ride in the morning, without consulting its supe- 
riors, which is just the time it ought to be doing its 
daily chore of getting in the wood and coal. Some 
allowance ought perhaps to be made on the ground 
that it is getting old and decrepit. Its memory may 
be somewhat impaired. Its legs certainly are. 


The coal-basket has probably clandestinely eloped 
with the shavings-basket. I suspect they went to a 
husking bee. I hope it will never come back again, 
for it was evidently morally and fundamentally, if 
not mentally, shattered, and had a spirit of scatter- 
ation in business. It is replaced by another, marked 
“kitchen,” that I hope has the love of home strongly 
developed. 

The poor forlorn shavings-basket being deserted 
by its faithless mate, returned after several days ab- 
sence, only to find its former warm and well-fur- 
nished post beside the oven, occupied by an old 
cheese-box. It is just now an outcast in society, and 
it is to be hoped that this experience will prove a 
salutary humiliation. 

As for the hammer, I suppose that it has gone off 
to a butternut-crack, or has dropped into some other 
out-of-the-way crack. Perhaps it is at this moment 





rusty-cating under some butternut tree. We prom- 


ise to forgive it if it will come home and is not too 
rusty. 

One of the lanterns is evidently a very light, dissi- 
pated, and wick-ed character; for it goes out late at 
night and dissipates its light in every direction ; and it 
is alldone to be seen of men. It don’t even come 
home in the morning. Fortunately it is at home 
now, and I hope it will improve by this criticism. 
The fish-tub has probably gone a fishing, and most 
likely has been drowned, for nothing has been heard 
from it lately. 


As for the ash-pan, we can’t complain that it has 
run away, but rather that it has not run away. Itis 
a bright pan that ought to be above such business as 
presenting itself in the coal-room full of coal-ashes 
and ash-urance. 

I saw a great many brazen-faced (I would say tin- 
faced) characters kicking around in the wood-shed 
last winter, and am sorry to sce their unwelcome fa- 
ces again so early this season. 


The above is a condensed report of the meeting, 

and is respectfully submitted by the 
KITCHEN MAN. 

—The builders go steadily on with their work, 
despite the vicissitudes of cold and snow, and they 
only ask for a very few days of leniency from “ the 
prince of the power of the air” to have all snug 
for the winter. The masons are climbing up step 
by step, to lay the final courses on the steam-boiler 
chimney, that has a towering altitude of sixty feet. 
The carpenters, masons, slaters and tinners are so 
mingled in the strife to give the final blows, that it 
would seem difficult to keep their different crafts 
distinct, and the din of their mingled blows at times 
might easily be mistaken, at a little distance, for the 
rattle of musketry, and the clash of a more hostile 
strife. But “ peace hath her victories as well as war,” 
and the adverse elements only seem to heighten the 
ardor of the peaceful combatants for the final assault. 

Evening Meeting—E. H. H—1 feel a growing 
encouragement to look to Christ for peace and joy. 
I have been thinking of this passage of Paul’s. 
“To be carnally minded is death, but to be spiritu- 
ally minded is life and peace.” We have mentioned 
the importance of being spiritually minded several 
times lately in our discussions. I have felt a desire 
that we might talk the matter over and get as clear 
an idea as possible of what it is to be spiritually 
minded, so that it should seem something simple 
and attainable to us all, and not a mere cant phrase 
without meaning or practical use. I do not think it 
is a mysterious, unattainable state of mind. One 
view I take of it is this: To be spiritually minded 
is to seek to discover the mind ot God; to seek to 
know his will, and try to think and feel about 
things as he does. Now what course do we take 
when we want to come into fellowship with Mr. 
Noyes? If we really come into fellowship with his 
spirit, and think and feel about things as he does, 
we do not look at his bodily presence; we know 
that is not the best way to get into fellowship with 
him; but that the best way is to read his writings 
and study them, and find out what he thinks and how 
he feels about things; try to get an impression of 
his spirit. As we study his character in this way,we 
get a sense of the integrity and righteousness that 
govern him; and we realize his loyalty and faith- 
fulness to God. We learn his true character, and 
are gradually attracted towards him, and learn 
to love him; and the same things that characterize 
him begin to influence us. That is, we begin to get 
into fellowship with him, and with his spirit. It 
seems to me that the process is much the same, in 
seeking after God and becoming truly spiritually 
minded. Instead of trying to find God by looking 
at the outside things he has made, we study his 
character. We first get an idea of his perfect 
integrity, and of the holiness and purity of his char- 
acter, and then we get an idea of his love and faith- 
fulness. Some of this information is obtained his- 
torically through the Bible. Finally we get where 


we feel the same influence working in our hearts 
that we find in the historical accounts of him. We 
learn to feel after his spirit, and to understand his 





true character. 


This is what I understand by being 
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spiritually minded. All of us who have been stu- 
dents know that we can never make any attainment 
in science without concentrating our attention on 
the point towards which we are looking, or the 
subject we are seeking to understand. We find we 
must convert all our attention and be able to with- 
draw it from the conflicting influences about us. 
That is the only way to really make progress in 
science. It is just so in seeking to find God by feel- 
ing after him in our hearts; we find it necessary to 
be able to withdraw from distracting influences. I 
wish all our young people would study and think 
about this matter, and learn to pray by reaching 
forth the heart after God. I hope they will learn to 
think that it is not a great and mysterious thing to 
be spiritually minded. I believe it is the simple, 
normal state to be in. I am more and more con- 
scious that only in Christ’s presence is there fullness 
of joy. 
WALLINGFORD. 

—Three hundred pages of American Socialisms 
have been printed. ; 

—We had a grand bee this afternoon for husking ; 
it was not long before a song was called for from 
all sides. Mr. B. was the man: he sung, “ Not for 
Joe,” and “I’ve been through the fiery furnace.” 
Mr. H. sung “ Uncle Ned,” to the great amusement 
of all. G. W. N. then remarked, that we might ad- 
journ to the wood-pile, and there find more active 
employment. 

—W.A.H. related at the breakfast table a ludi- 
crous account of an excursion his class made on the 
Sound in a small boat. They went out to an island 
for the purpose of getting botanical specimens. 
While they were there the wind rose, and in return- 
ing most of the company were sick. W. said he 
would have sold all his specimens for a sixpence. 

—The following is an extract from a private letter, 
written to O. C. by one of our Wallingford girls 
who is quite an enthusiast on musical topics : 

“ You have heard of my going to ‘ Patti’s Concert.’ 
It was wonderful; I have no adjectives to describe 
it. Her voice was not remarkably powerful—but 
such marvelous flexibility, such compass, it exceeds 
allimagination. . She sang ‘ Carnival of Venice,’ and 
never have I heard from violin or piano the infinite 
variations that she warbled forth; chromatics and 
staccato passages without number, and all with the 
ease of a little bird. She skipped from octave to oc- 
tave with the greatest facility, reaching at least the 
fourth story; there her voice was as clear as a bell, 
and with one little motion of her head, she glided 
down as easily as if she had been singing on one note 
all the time. It was more like a bird than anything 
else. Carlotta is a short little lady, but very round 
and plump—black hair and eyes—fair complexion— 
in manner very bewitching. Her dress was light 
blue silk, short sleeved, and low in the neck—im- 
mensely low—positively startling to a Community 
girl. Besides she wore an enormous “ Grecian bend,” 
and a trail. My! that trail! it was all of six feet 
long—think of it on that little short woman! She 
is naturally deformed, and her dress only added to 
her deformity. But her face was pretty, and a black 
veil falling from a jaunty little hat set off her beau- 
tiful neck and shoulders. No matter about her 
dress, it was entirely forgotten when she began to 
sing, and she looked like a sweet fairy.” 


~-Oct. 26th.—The last case of silk machinery ar- 
rived from O. C. this morning, and all the machines 
in the factory, except one cleaner, are now in run- 
ning order. Five hired girls took their places at 
the machines to-day, so we can say that work has 
really begun. The girls did as well as could be 
expected of beginners, and their superintendent 
says that one of them was as handy as if she had 
been in the factory two months. More girls are 
expected to begin work to-morrow. Mr. B., who 
left O. C. early this morning, arrived this afternoon, 
bringing with him, as was expected, two girls 
(employés) from the W. P. silk works, who are to 
help instruct the new hands in our factory. The 
girls thought the factory neat and pleasant; much 
nicer than they had anticipated. 


day asking how the “New Pathy” was to take 
effect in the case of chronic disease, us in the dis- 
ease of the kidneys or liver-complaint or any other 
chronic disorder. In looking over the matter as 
well as I could, it seemed to me that chronic disease 
of any kind roots back in hardness of the spirit. It 
may be very insensible and indefinable, but the 
devil spins a web of that kind over us through ovr 
fellowships which interrupts the flow of the currents 
of life and health, thus leaving an opportunity for 
the parasites of chronic disease to work in us. You 
can’t hit these chronic diseases as you can acute 
diseases, so it seems to me that the first thing to be 
done in such cases is to break up hardness. There 
is where I should look for my own health. I should 
look for a criticism from others, or from myself, of 
my fellowships, that would break up the spirit of 
hardness and make me receptive to the life of Christ. 
I don’t think that chronic disease can stand that 
any more than acute diseases can. 

N.—You must carry your doctrine of stopping 
spasmodic action back into the actions of the mind 
and soul. Now in all these functional diseases 
where there is a chronic depression of spirits, as 
it is called, there is a constant, involuntary evil- 
thinking going on which is just as bad as a cough; 
and just as properly under the control of the will 
asacough. You should search into it, and see if you 
cannot establish the principle of supression there : 
inquire if there is not an internal coughing going 
on of evil thoughts. If there is, put a stop to it, 
and get the person afflicted with disease to insist 
upon it that his mind and thoughts shall submit to 
God—that God shall rule in them and dictate them, 
and not the devil. Where there is pain, there the 
devil is tempting you to evil-thinking; and that is 
a voluntary thing to be stopped just as you would 
stop a cough. Paul hada way of instantaneously 
converting infirmity and pain into a matter of 
thankfulness. If he could do it, we can doit; and 
if we fail to do it, it is on the same principle that 
we give ourselyes up to acough. As Paul said, 
“the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but 
mighty through God to the pulling down of strong- 
holds; casting down imaginations, and every high 
thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of 
God, and bringing into captivity every thought to 
the obedience of Christ.” That is the grace of God. 
It is the power of God. Itis the measure of God’s 
power over our thoughts ; and we must make up our 
minds that evil-thinking is a thing to be controlled 
—that hypo is spasmodic action. If persons would 
sweep away the husk of evil-thinking that surrounds 
their pain, they would find their pain comparatively 
nothing. 


WATT DID IT. 


( NE of the Crrcunar’s contributors lately asked 

the pertinent question, ‘Who invented the 
copying-press and copying-ink?” According to the 
“New American Cyclopedia,” the inventor was no 
less a personage than the famous James Watt, the 
inventor of the steam engine. The account is as 
follows: 

“Along with Priestly, Darwin, Edgeworth, and 
other scientific men residing about Birmingham, 
Watt had for some years belonged to an associa- 
tion called the ‘Lunar Society, the meetings of 
whose members for social converse were held 
monthly on the night of the full moon. Either from 
a suggestion thrown out at one of these gatherings, 
or (as his son declares) in order to preserve copies 
of important papers without the necessity of impart- 
ing the information to an amanuensis, Watt invent- 
ed a form of copying-press which proved of great 
utility to himself and others who employed it.” * * * 
His method, which is substantially the one used 
at the present time, was patented in 1780. It 
consisted in placing a dampened sheet of unsized 
paper upon the manuscript, and passing the two to- 
gether through a press. The impression being re- 
versed, this transparent paper is used, through which 
the writing may be read from the back side. Any 
sort of ink may be employed, thickened with a 
little sugar.” 

In another article of the same work we find the 
following: 

“Various methods have been contrived for multi- 
plying copies of manuscripts. Dr. Franklin recom- 





Evening Meeting —G.--Mr. T—— wrote to me to- 





mended writing with gummed ink, and applying to 








this emery powder, then by the press obtaining an 
impression upon a pewter-plate, which could be used 
for printing from.” * * * “A method was contrived in 
1806 by Mr. Ralph Wedgwood, of obtaining two cop- 
ies at one writing, by the use of a sheet blackened on 
both sides with printer’s ink, and dried between blot- 
ting paper for six weeks. This is placed between a 
sheet of letter-paper below and one of thin oiled pa- 
per above, and the writing is done upon the latter 
with an agate style. By the pressure of this, marks 
are produced upon both papers, and those upon the 
upper sheet being reversed, are to be read through 
from the opposite side. Patterns and the outlines of 
drawings are convienently copied by this method, by 
placing the original upon the upper sheet, and going 
over its lines with an agate style. Machines called 
polygraphs have also been devised, the object of 
which isto work two or more pens connected together 
by light wires and joints, so that the motions given to 
one are communicated alike to the other, and as 
many copies obtained as there are pens. The latest 
f these is that of Mr. Nathan Ames, of Saugas, 
ass. 


MOMENTUM AND VIS VIVA. 

By J. J. Skinner, Ph. B., Principal of 0. C, School. 
i yp the mind of a student anxious to comprehend 

as thoroughly as may be the subjects of his in- 
quiry, the treatment of momentum and vis viva by the 
books on physics and mechanics is extremely unsat- 
isfactory. He rises from his study feeling that there 
is something left unexplained ; and failing to find 
anywhere an adequate answer to his questions, he 
is fain to cenclude that there is some mystery in 
the case which will never be quite solved. Several 
text-books, held in high esteem in our schools and 
colleges, say that the momentum of a moving body 
is its quantity of motion, and that it is equal to the 
mass of the body multiplied by its velocity. For in- 
stance, if a body equal to 10 units of mass have a 
velocity of 10 feet per second, its momentum is said 
to be equal to 10x10=100. But 100 what? Is it 
100 feet, or 100 pounds, or 100 of something else ? 
If momentum is a quantity of motion it certainly 
cannot be 100 pounds, and it is quite as difficult to 
say that this body has a quantity of motion equal to 
100 feet. And here the majority of the books leave 
us without giving the first idea as to what the unit 
of the momentum is. 

In the case of the vis viva of a moving body, rep- 
resented by one-half the mass multiplied by the 
square of the velocity, an attempt is made to show 
what its unit is, but nearly all the books fail to point 
out the essential difference between this unit and the 
unit of momentum. Thus the result is a confusion 
of ideas, leading to vagueness and error. It is pro- 
posed in this article to attempt an explanation, as 
nearly complete as possible, of the exact meaning 
and nature of momentum and vis viva, as deduced 
from a few simple and fundamental mechanical prin- 
ciples. 

Physicists all agree in calling the product obtained 
by multiplying the mass of a moving body by. its 
velocity the momentum of the body ; denoted algebra- 
ically by MV. But there is not the same agreement 
as to what that product really means. In order to 
understand what it does represent let us consider its 
relation to the force required to impart the velocity 
V to the mass M originally at rest. 

It is a fact familiar to every one, that a body 
cannot be moved from rest without the application 
of force, and also that a body already in motion 
cannot be stopped without the exertion of force. 
This property of bodies, by virtue of which they 
resist any change of state, either of rest or 
motion, is called ¢nertia. The common unit of force, 
with which the intensities of all other mechanical 
forces, whether producing motion or not, may be 
compared and measured, is the force capable of pro- 
ducing a pressure of one pound avoirdupois. This 
unit will be called briefly a pressure of one pound. 
Now it is clear that if a force equal to one pound 
pressure act for one second on a certain unit of mass, 
originally at rest, and impart to the mass a certain unit 
of velocity, say one foot per second, then a force equal 
to two pounds pressure will be required to impart 
the same velocity in the same time to twice ‘the 
mass; or three pounds pressure will be. required to 
impart the same yelocity in the same time to three 
times the mass; and so on, the number of pounds 
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pressure being equal to the number of units of mass 
to which in one second a velocity of one foot per 
second is imparted. Also, since any force acting 
on a body produces its own proper effect on the 
motion of the body, whether any other force act 
on the body at the same time or not, it is clear that 
in order to impart to the unit of mass in one second 
a velocity of two feet per second, by a constant 
pressure, the intensity of that pressure must be two 
pounds; or if the velocity given to the unit of mass 
in one second be three feet per second, the pressure 
will be three pounds; and so on, the number of 
pounds pressure being equal to the number of units 
of velocity given to the unit of mass in one second. 
If, then, a certain pressure acting for one second on 
say five units of mass give it a velocity of one foot 
per second, the intensity of that pressure is five 
pounds; and the intensity of the pressure which 
could give to the same five units of mass in the same 
time a velocity say of six feet per second would be 
six times five pounds, or thirty pounds. And in 
general, the number of pounds in a constant pres- 
sure which can impart in one second to M units of 
mass a velocity of V feet pér second, is equal to the 
number of units in the product MV. 


These laws may be verified by means of Atwood’s 
machine. But it is to be noticed that the pressure, by 
these laws, is supposed to be all applied in pro- 
ducing motion of the body through space, none of it 
being employed in producing compression or exten- 
sion of the mass; since in the case of gravity, by 
which the laws are verified, the force is uniformly 
applied to all the particles of the body, and has no 
tendency to alter its shape. 


If, then, any body having M units of mass, be 
moving with a velocity of V feet per second, no 
matter how long it may have been moving, or how 
intense the force which gave it motion, we know 
that the same velocity might have been given to 
it in one second by a constant pressure of MV 
pounds, uniformly distributed through its mass. 
It may further be proved by Atwood’s machine 
that if a body move from rest by the action of a 
constant pressure for a certain time, and acquire any 
velocity, and the impelling pressure then cease to 
act, the body may be brought to rest again in 
an equal time by an equal constant pressure in the 
opposite direction. Therefore,in the case of any 
mass M moving with the velocity V, since the same 
velocity could have been imparted in one second by 
a constant pressure of MV pounds, that velocity 
may be destroyed and the body brought to rest in 
just one second, by an equal constant pressure of 
MV pounds, uniformly applied to its mass, in the 
direction opposite to its motion. 

Let us now consider the value of WM. By the 
standard adopted above, the unit of mass is the 
amount of matter which, acted on for one second by 
a pressure of one pound, will acquire a velocity of 
one foot per second. But this amount of matter is 
not the same as the amount which weighs a pound. 
In case of a pound weight falling freely in a vacuum 
we have a pressure of one pound exerted on the 
amount of matter which weighs a pound, and the 
velocity at the end of one second will vary slightly 
with the latitude of the place, and is usually repre- 
sented in physical formule by the small letter g. 
But if a pressure of one pound acting for one second 
on the amount of matter which weighs a pound can 
give it a velocity of g feet per second, it follows from 
principles already explained that the same pressure of 
one pound can produce, in one second, a velocity of 
one foot per second in the amount of matter weigh- 
ing g pounds. Hence g pounds of matter is our unit 
of mass. The number of units of mass, then, in any 
number of pounds of matter, is equal to the number 
of pounds divided by g. Orif G be the number of 
pounds in the weight of a body, and M the number 
of units of mass, we have M = tf 


If, then, in the expression MV, we substitute this 
value of M, we have MV = av ; and the number of 


units in this expression represents the number of 
pounds constant pressure, uniformly distributed, by 


just one second of time to the mass weighing @ 
pounds, or by which the body might be brought to 
rest in the same time if an equal constant pressure 
were similarly applied in the direction opposite 
to its motion. That is exactly what the product 


MV = ey, which is the momentum of the body, 


represents. And the momentum of the body has 
properly no other meaning. 

The value of g, found by experiment, is approxi- 
mately 32} feet. Substituting this value we have 
MV = on If we say then that a body which con- 
tains 10 units of mass, (and whose weight would 
therefore be 10x3824 pounds = 321} pounds), and 
whose velocity is equal to 10 feet per second, hasa 
momentum equal to 10 x 10 = 100, we mean that the 
same velocity might have been imparted to the same 
mass in just one second by a uniformly distributed 
constant pressure equal to 100 pounds; or that if 
the body were brought to rest in just one second 
by a constant pressure similarly applied, but exerted 
in a direction opposite to its motion, the intensity 
of that pressure would be equal to 100 pounds. 
And we do not mean any thing else whatsoever. 

Let us now consider the vis viva of a moving body. 
It may be shown by means of Atwood’s machine 
that in order to overcome, by a constant pressure, 
the inertia of a given mass of matter at rest, and 
cause it to move with a given velocity, a certain 
definite number of units of work must be performed 
on it. And this is true whether the velocity be im- 
parted in one second or any number of seconds, 
whether while the mass is moving one foot or any 
number of feet; the number of units of work which 
must be performed to produce in the mass the given 
velocity is the same in all cases. By a wnit of work 
is meant the exertion of a unit of pressure through 
a unit of distance, usually taken as a pressure of one 
pound through a distance of one foot; and the num- 
ber of units of work, called usually foot-pounds, 
performed by any force, will be equal to the number 
of pounds pressure produced, multiplied by the 
number of feet through which it is exerted. Let us 
see if we can determine the number of units of 
work performed on any mass ¥ in imparting to 
it any velocity V. 

It is found by experiment that the velocity ac- 
quired bya body, when acted on by a constant force, 
is proportional to the time during which the force 
acts. Hence, since a pressure of one pound, acting 
for one second on one unit of mass, gives it a veloc- 
ity of one foot per second, the same pressure of one 
pound acting on the unit of mass for a certain time, 
say six seconds, will give it a velocity equal to six 
feet per second. But we know from the laws of uni- 
formly accelerated motion that if the body start 
from rest, and move by the action of a constant 
force, the distance passed over in the six sec- 
onds is equal to one-half the distance which 
would havé been passed over in the same time 
with a uniform velocity equal to the final velocity, 
which is six feet per second. The distance actually 
passed over by the unit of mass in acquiring the veloc- 
ity of six feet per second from the action of a constant 
pressure of one pound, is then equal to eighteen feet. 
The pressure of one pound has therefore been exert- 
ed through a distance of eighteen feet, and the num- 
ber of units of work performed is eighteen. If the 
same velocity be imparted to the same unit of mass 
by a constant pressure of two pounds, the time 
employed is equal to one-half the time employed 
before, or three seconds; and the distance passed 
over is therefore nine feet, and the number of units 
of work is two multiplied by nine, or cighteen, the 
same as before. Ifa pressure of three pounds be 
used the time is two seconds, and the distance passed 
over is six feet, and the number of units of work is 
three multiplied by six, or eighteen again. And in 
general to impart any velocity V to one unit of mass 
by a constant pressure, if 7’ be the number of seconds 


employed, the distance passed over will be P x 
But if the pressure be one pound, the number of 
units in the time is equal to the number of units 


in the final velocity; or 7— V. And if the pres- 








which the velocity V might have been imparted in 


sure be equal to Ppounds we shall have 7= pe 





Substituting this value of 7 we have the distance 
passed over by the unit of mass, while acquiring any 
velocity V, by the action of any constant pressure 


2h" 
performed by the pressure P will be equal to this 
distance multiplied by P; or, if W represent the 
number of units of work, we shallhave W= }V?, 

This is the number of units of work performed in 
giving the velocity V to one unit of mass. Evident- 
ly, to give the same velocity to twice the mass, twice 
the work must be performed, or to give the same 
velocity to M units of mass, M times the work must 
be performed. The number of units of work, then, 
which must be performed by any constant pressure, 
on any mass I, starting from rest, to give it any 
velocity V, is equal to 4MV*; and.this result is 
wholly independent of the time employed, the dis- 
tance passed over, or the intensity of the impelling 
pressure, and dependent only on the number of 
units in the mass MW and the final velocity V. We 
must, however, notice that if any work is performed 
in changing the shape of the mass, it must be in 
addition to the work represented by 4MV°. 

In order to find the number of units of work 
performed by any constant pressure while in- 
creasing the velocity of a mass M, already having 
the velocity V, from this velocity to the velocity V’, 
we have simply to observe that the work required 
to give the mass the velocity V’ if it start from rest, 
is MV”, and the work required to give it the veloc- 
ity V, starting from rest is }V*; hence, the work 
performed while increasing the velocity from V to 
V',is equal to the difference between these results, or 
4MV" —4MV? = 4M(V2? — VV”). 

We may now show that the work performed in 
giving the mass Jf, starting from rest, any velocity 
V, wiil be equal to $M@V?*, whether the impelling 
pressure be constant or variable. For if it be varia- 
ble we may suppose the time divided into very small 
periods, during each of which the pressure may be 
regarded as constant. Then,if, V’,V",V'’, &., 
be the velocities at the end of the first, second, third, 
&c. instants, we shall have the work performed in 
the first instant equal to}MV'?. That in the second 
instant will be @(V'?— V"); that in the third 
4M(V""? — V'"); and so on. Now the sum of all 
these elementary quantities of work is the total work 
performed ,which is therefore 


MV"? +4M(V'? — V2) + 4M V"" — 'V') +... 
If V be the final velocity the sum of this series will 
evidently be 1M/V* since each of the other positive 
terms will be cancelled by an equal negative term. 


P, equal to But the number of units of work 


It is therefore a universal principle, that if any 
mass YZ he moved from rest, and acquire any velocity 
V, whether the impelling force be constant or vari- 
able, no matter what its intensity, or what the dis- 
tance through which it act, or what the time em- 
ployed, the number of units of work performed 
by the force in giving it that velocity is always the 
same, and is equal to {MV?. 

This work has been performed in overcoming the 
inertia of the mass; and by reason of its inertia the 
mass WM, moving with the velocity V, has the power 
of performing just the same amount of work while 
it is coming to rest by the action of an opposing 
force, as was performed upon it in giving it the 
velocity V. For if any pressure give a mass any 
velocity in passing over any distance, and then cease 
to act, the mass, by reason of its inertia, is able to 
overcome an equal pressure through an equal dis- 
tance, before being brought to rest, and thus to per- 
form an equal amount of work. 


ne product 44/7 V?, therefore, represents the num- 
ber of. units of work required to impart the velocity 
V tothe mass J, starting from rest; or the equal 
number of units of work which the mass ¥, with the 
velocity V, can perform before being brought to rest 
by any force, whether large or small, in whatever 
time or distance. This product, }MV?, is very 
properly called the vis viva, or living force of the mov- 
ing body, since it represents a definite power for 
performing work, or giving motion to other bodies ; 





which power is exhausted, or may be said to die, at 
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the instant the body comes to rest. The body can 
then impart no motion to other bodies at rest except 
it be first set in motion, or, as it were, brought to 
life again, by the action of some external power. 

It should be remembered that our unit of mass 
here is the same as in the case of momentum ; and 
thus, if G@ be the weight of the body, the o/s viva is 
equal to $MV? = 2 Ve= al ; 
that a body whose mass is 10, (and weight according- 
ly 321 pounds), and whose velocity is 10 feet per 
second, has a v/s viva equal to +x 10x (10)? — 500, 
we mean that 500 units of work must have been 
performed, in order to give it that velocity, starting 
from rest, or that it will perform 500 units of work 
before being brought to rest by any force whatever. 





If we say then 


The unit of momentum, then, is a force of pressure 
equal to one pound, and the unit of o¢s viva is the 
work performed in overcoming a pressure of one 
pound through a distance of one foot. With this 
understanding there is perfect harmony in all the 
results. For example, if a body whose mass is 10, 
moving with a velocity of 10 feet per second, be 
brought to rest in one second by a constant force, we 
know that the space passed through will be 5 feet. 
But the constant force which can bring it to rest in 
one second, is a pressure equal to its momentum, or 
10x 10 = 100 pounds. The work which the mass will 
perform is then 5 x 100 = 500 foot-pounds, or units of 
work; which is equal to its vis viva, or 4x 10x (10), 
asit should be. Or, if the same body fall freely from 
rest by the action of gravity, the distance it will fall 
in acquiring the velocity of 10 feet per second will 
be 1.554 feet. The work performed on it by the force 
of gravity in giving it that velocity is therefore 
821% x 1.554 = 500 foot-pounds again. And a like 
harmony may be proved true in any other special 
case, or may be demonstrated generally. 

It should now be observed that the momentum, 
represented by MV pounds, is of no special value 
for estimating the power of a moving body, or 
anything else whatsoever with regard to its motion, 
any more than any other arbitrary force we may 
choose. For in order that MV pounds shall be a 
measure of the pressure the body can produce, the 
body must be supposed to be brought to rest without 
change of form in just one second of time. Thus 
the product WV is not a measure of the pressure a 
moving body is able to produce, or of anything else 
with regard to it, except under a certain arbitrary 
condition; the intensity of the pressure a given 
moving body is able to produce, while coming to rest 
without change of form, being wholly dependent on 
the condition of time or distance in which it shall 
be brought to rest. For if we impose the condition 
that the mass M, whose velocity is V, shall be so 
brought to rest by a constant pressure in just four 
seconds, it is easily shown that the distance passed 
over before coming to rest will be equal to2V. Di- 
viding the vis viva of the body, or }MV? by this, we 
have +MV for the number of pounds constant pres- 
sure the mass will exert while coming to rest. And 
this, or any other number of pounds, is just as 
valuable for measuring anything with regard to 
the motion of the body,as MV is, if we impose 

the proper condition as to the time or distance 
in which it shall act. And we might, of course, 
have deduced the momentum, or the constant pres- 
sure required to bring the. mass M to rest from 
the velocity V in one second, in the same way by 
which we have just obtained }MV as the pressure 
required to bring it to rest in four seconds. For if 
the mass be brought to rest in one second, by a con- 
stant pressure, it will move a distance equal to 4 J, 
and the ois viva divided by this gives the intensity of 
the pressure equal to MV. This simple process would 
have been sufficient to show precisely the meaning of 
the product MV; but there is such a tendency to 
consider that product as in some way representing a 
quantity of motion, that it seemed advantageous to 
establish its exact signification by two independent 
methods. 

The product 44/V*, rightly understood, is, on the 
contrary, a valuable and definite measure of the ac- 
cumulated energy of the moving body, without any 


marked, is very appropriately named the vis viva of 
the body. The connection of momentum and vis 
viva with the case of impact may form the subject of 
a second paper. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


From time to time, persons are born, whose pow- 
ers of rapid calculation almost surpass belief. In 
the year 1839, some of the most distinguished scien- 
tific men of France met to test the powers of a Sicil- 
ian boy, named Vito Mangramele. The examiners 
asked him such questions as “ What is the cube root 
of 3,796,416?” and “ What is the tenth root of 282,475, 
249?” The first he answered in halfa minute, and 
the second in three minutes. He was then asked 
the following by the great astronomer Arago: 
“What number complies with the following propo- 
sitions, that if its cube be added to five times its 
square, and then forty-two times the number, and 
the number forty be subtracted from the result, the 
number is equal to 0 or zero?” Arago repeated the 
question the second time, and just as he was finishing 
the last word, the boy answered, “The number is 
five.” —- Utica Herald. 


In the stereoscopic views one image of the view 
is superposed on the other and produces the effect 
of relief. If we tint one of the views with a trans- 
parent color, such as cobalt blue, and the other with 
carmine or lake, we have the combination of these 
colors in the stereoscope, viz., a purple tint; and so 
with regard to the colors to produce various shades 
of green, brown, etc. The colors thus employed 
produce remarkable effects by their transparency ; 
and to see a view first with one eye in one set of 
tints, and then with the other in a different set of 
tints, and then with both eyes to see a third and dif- 
ferently colored picture, is an optical effect as in- 
structive as itis amusing. We, in fact, combine the 
colors in the eyes instead of the color-cups. 
—Scientifie American. 

Tue latest deep-sea soundings show that the 
waters from the polar seas are constantly distributing 
over the beds of all the oceans. The equatorial 
waters form a superficial stratum of about two- 
thirds of a mile; while below that are the polar 
waters, which at the depth of several miles have 
atemperature of 39 F.,as proved by self-register- 
ing thermometers let down to a depth equal to about 
the hight of Mont Blanc. Even at these depths, 
and with this extreme cold, animal life is found in 
considerable variety.— Independent. 


A NEW disease of the grape, caused by the ravages 
of a hitherto unknown insect, the Philovera vastatriz, 
has created great consternation in the wine-pro- 
ducing districts of France, where it has done an im- 
mense amount of damage. This same insect has re- 
cently made its appearance in England, and wher- 
ever it is found the vines are destroyed. The plants 
attacked by the insect appear to be sprinkled with 
fine yellow dust, but which the microscope shows to 
be myriads of this insect.— Appletons’ Journal. 

Tue work on the Mont Cenis tunnel is carried on 
with increasing spirit and energy. The opening of 
the great tunnel for the locomotive before July, 
1871, is confidently predicted. The Italian minister 
of public works is hastening the construction of the 
railway from Susa to Bardonneche, the southern 
opening of the tnnnel; a guaranty, it is understood, 
being given that the grand opening will be comple- 
ted and the whole properly walled and strengthened 
by the time this railway is finished. The French 
government has given similar pledges as to the 
northern opening at Modane. 

—Van Nostrand’s Magazine. 


Perrect Prixting.—It has been doubted wheth- 
er an absolutely perfect copy of a classical author 
has ever been printed. A wealthy amateur tned 
to make a perfect copy of “ Os Luciados,” of Camo- 
ens, and, with the aid of the accomplished printer, 
Didot, got up a magnificent edition of it at an enor- 
mous expense, which was not to contain a single 
error. All thought he had succeeded ; but when the 





arbitrary conditions whatever; and, as before re- 





book was printed, an error was discovered in some 


of the copies, by one of the letters of the word buzi- 
tuno being displaced by some accident while work- 
ing the sheets. The same experiment was made by 
a famous firm in Glasgow, Scotland. Every precau- 
tion was taken to ensure typographical accuracy. 
Six experienced proof-readers were employed, who 
devoted many hours to each page; and, when they 
had done with it, it was posted up in the hall of the 
University, with a notice offering a reward of fifty 
pounds to any person who discovered an error. 
Each page was thus posted for two weeks before it 
wentto press. No error was discovered, but when the 
work was printed several errors were detected, one 
of which was in the first line of the first page. 
—Aldine Press. 





From Our Young Folks. 
GREEN APPLES. 


Pull down the bough, Bob. Is n’t this fun ? 
Now give it a shake, and—there goes one! 
Now put your thumb up to the other, and see 
If it isn’t as mellow as mellow can be! 

I know by the stripe 

That it must be ripe! 
That’s one apiece for you and me. 


Green, are they? Well, no matter for that. 
Sit down on the grass, and we’ll have a chat; 
And I'll tell you what old Parson Bute 
Said last Sunday of unripe fruit. 

“ Life,” says he, 

“Is a bountiful tree, 
Heavily laden with beautiful fruit. 


“For the youth there’s love, just streaked with red, 
And great joys hanging just over his head; 
Happiness, honor and great estate, 
For those who patiently work and wait ;— 

“ Blessings,” said he, 

“Of every degree, 
Ripening early, and ripening late. 


“Take them in season, pluck and eat, 
And the fruit is wholesome, the fruit is sweet; 
But, O my friends!—” Here he gave a rap 
On his desk, like a regular thunder-clap, 

And made such a bang 

Old Deacon Lang 
Woke up out of his Sunday nap. 


“Green fruit,” he said, ‘God would not bless; 
But half life’s sorrow and bitterness, 
Half the evil and ache and crime, 
Came from tasting before their time 
The fruits Heaven sent.” 
Then on he went 
To his Fourthly and Fiftlly :—wasn't it prime? 


But, I say Bob! we fellows don’t care 
So much for a mouthful of apple or pear; 
But what we like is the fun of the thing, [bring] 
When the fresh winds blow, and the hang-birds 
Home grubs, and sing 
To their young ones, a-swing 
In the basket-nest, tied up by its string. 


I like apples in various ways; 
They’re first-rate roasted before the blaze 
Of a winter’s fire; and, O my eyes! 
Are n’t they nice, though, made into pies? 
I scarce ever saw 
One, cooked or raw, 
That wasn’t good for a boy of my size! 


But shake your fruit from the orchard tree, 
And the tune of the brook, and the hum of the bee, 
And the chipmunks chippering every minute, 
And the clear sweet note of the gay little linnet, 
And the grass and the flowers, 
And the long summer hours, 
And the flavor of sun and breeze, are in it. 


But this isa hard one! Why didn’t we 
Leave them another week on the tree? 
Is yours as bitter? Give us a bite! 
The pulp is tough, and the seeds are white, 
And the taste of it puckers 
My mouth like a sucker’s! 
I vow, I believe the old parson was right! 
—J. T. Trowbredge. 
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ITEMS. 

Mr. Gro. Peaxopy is seriously iil, and his recov- 
ery is considered doubtful. 

Ir is thought that the officers of the Cuba, under 
trial in Wilmington, will be discharged. 

Ir is expected that the public debt statement for 
the month ending Oct. 31, will show a reduction of 
$8,000,000. 

Epwarp, Lorp Dersy, fourteenth earl of the 
name, died on Saturday, Oct. 24. He was thrice 
Premier of England. 

Tne American Social Science Association com- 
menced its eighth general session, in New York, on 
Tuesday, October 26th, and closed on the 28th. 

Gen. M. C. BARtow, Marshal for the Southern 
District of New York, has resigned, and the Presi- 
dent has appointed Mr. Samuel R. Harlow as his 
successor. 

GENERAL BUTTERFIELD has resigned his position 
as assistant United States treasurer in New York, but 
it is not yet known whether his resignation will 
be accepted. 

On Friday, the 22d of October, the coast of 
California was visited by a remarkable tidal wave, 
supposed to have been caused by a great earthqnake 
in some distant part of the Pacific ocean. 


A VEIN of excellent coal has been discovered, ex- 
tending along the line of the Kansas Pacific Rail- 
road east of Denver. This discovery shows that the 
workable coal-beds of the Rocky Mountains extend 
miles eastward into the great plains, and is of the 
greatest importance both to settlers and to the rail- 
way company. 

Tue “ irreconcilables” in France wanted very much 
to get up an insurrection, and inaugurate revolution 
in Paris,on the 26th of October, bnt the precautions 
of the Government, and the better counsels of the 
liberals prevailed to prevent disturbance. Victor 
Hugo wrote a letter from Brusseis, on the 12th of 
October, to M. L. Jourdan, of the Siecle, discourag- 
ing any violent demonstration. He says, when he 
recommends an insurrection he will te in it. 


Tue first practical steps toward the erection of 
the East River bridge, from New York to Brooklyn, 
have been taken. The iron caisson for the Brooklyn 
foundation has been contracted for, and is to cost 
two hundred thousand dollars. It is estimated that 
the caisson, with a timber foundation of yellow 
Georgia pine laid upon it, will weigh eleven thousand 
tons, and will sink in the bed of the river to a depth 
of fifty-five feet below high-water mark. The tim- 
ber sub-structure was the design of the late Mr. 
Roebling, and is calculated to bear a mass of mason- 
ry three hundred feet high with perfect safety. 

GENERAL McManoy, late U. 8. Minister to Para- 
guay, has arrived in Washington. He thinks the 
present position of Lopez is stronger than heretofore, 
and that the announcement by the allies that the 
war was at an end, was simply a pretext for with- 
drawing the invading troops. Lopez is represented 
by General McMahon as possessed of fine adminis- 
trative abilities, and not more cruel in war than the 
most complaining of the allied generals. The de- 
votion of the people to their chief is without exam- 
ple. They are not only obedient, but always ready 
to incur any risk or make any sacrifice which may 
be demanded by him. The men conduct the war 
without money, make their own cannon and pow- 
der, and other hostile appliances, while the women 
plant and gather the crops. 


CoNSIDERABLE excitement has been occasioned 
by the unearthing of « colossal stone statue at Car- 
diff, about thirteen miles from Syracuse. The im- 
age is that of a man, ten feet two and one-half inches 
in height, but was not intended to stand erect. 
Opinions were at first divided as to whether it was 
a petrified giant, or a statue, but it is now generally 
allowed to be the latter. The interest now turns on 
its antiquity,’some people asserting that it was made 
within the last three years by a half-crazy Canadian 
quarryman named Jules Geraud, and that it was se- 
cretly buried and is now dug up again for the pur- 
pose of a grand swindle. The Syracuse Journal of 
October 28, published a letter from Professor James 


Hall, State Geologist, who says there can be but one 
opinion about it : 

I think it is a statue cut in gypsum, and intended 
to represent a human form of colossal size, in a re- 
cumbent position. As to its source or origin, I can- 
not conjecture. Itis worn and discolored by water 
in a degree that indicates long inhumation, and it 
was covered by an alluvial deposit of three feet or 
more in depth. The sculpture is of high order, and 
very different from those of Central America. 


ACCORDING to the analysis of chemists, the rela- 
tive strength or stimulating power of liquors is as 
follows: Ten glasses of cider or porter, six glasses of 
claret, five glasses of burgundy, four glasses of 
champagne, three glasses of port or sherry, are 
equivalent to one glass of brandy or three-quarters 
of a glass of rum. 


(as" Tue CoLLEGE CouRANT, published at New 
Haven, has commenced aseries of illustrated bio 
graphical articles. The first isa sketch of the new 
President of Harvard College, C. W. Eliot, with a 
fine wood-cut, said to be an excellent portrait. Sketch- 
es of other distinguished college men, with their por- 
traits, are promised to follow from week to week; 
also views of colleges, and cuts of new scientific ap- 
paratus. The Courant makes a speciality of all college 
news, and is besides taking rank as a successful lite- 
rary and scientific paper, counting among its contrib- 
utors many of the ablest college Presidents and Pro- 
fessors in the country. 


PUNCH. 

The Independent gives as “a specimen of a hand- 
some travesty on the proceedings of the British Sci- 
entific Association,” the following extract from an 
article in Exeier Change, entitled, “On the Alcoholic 
Compound termed Punch, by John T-nd-li, L. L. D., 
F. R.8.,” which is called a “capital imitation of Prof. 
Tyndall’s style :” 

“Experiment has proved that the juice of three 
or four lemons, and three-quarters of a pound of 
loat-sugar dissolved in about three pints of boiling 
water, give saporous waves which strike the palate 
at such intervals that the thrilling acidity of the 
lemon-juice and the cloying sweetness of the sugar 
are. no longer distinguishable. We have, in fact, a 
harmony of saporific notes. The pitch, however, 
is too low; and to heighten it we infuse in the boil- 
ing water the fragrant yellow rind of one lemon. 
Here we might pause, if the soul of man craved no 
higher result than lemonade. But to obtain the cul- 
minating saporosity of punch we must dash into 
the bow] at least a pint of rum and nearly the same 
volume of brandy. The molecules of alcohol, sugar, 
and citric acid collide, and an entirely new series 
of vibrations are produced—tremors to which the 
dullest palate is attuned. 

“In punch, then, we have rhythm within rhythm, 
and all that philosophy can do is to take kindly to 
its subtle harmonies. It will depend in some meas- 
ure upon previous habits whether the punch when 
mixed will be taken in excess or in moderation. It 
may become a dangerous ally of gravity and bring a 
sentient being to the gutter. But, on the other 
hand, it may become the potent inner stimulus of a 
noble outward life.” 


Srpney Sarru was once looking through the hot- 
house of a lady who was very proud of her flowers, 
but used, not very accurately, a profusion of botanical 
names. ‘ Madam,” said he, “ have you the Septennis 
Psoriasis?” “No,” said she, “I had it last winter, 
and I gave it to the Archbishop of Canterbury; it 
came out beautifully in the Spring.” [ Septennis Psor- 
tasis is the medical name for the ¢ch.] 


“Or what use are forms?” exclaimed a petulant 
legislator to Dr. Franklin; “you cannot deny that 
they are often mere empty things!” 

“ Well, my friend, and so are darre/s, but neverthe- 
less they have their uses,” quietly replied the doctor. 


A waG seeing a door nearly off its hinges, in which 
condition it had been for some time, observed that 
when it had fallen and killed some one, it would 
probably be hung. 


“ Lorrie,” said a little visitor, “ what makes your 
kitty so cross?” “Oh, ’cause she’s cutting teeth I 





*spect,” 


auvonncements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co.,N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 202. Land, 
664 acres. Business, Horticulture, Manufactures, and Printing 
the CrrcuLtar. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Com- 
munism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles from 0.C. Number of members, 85 
Business, Manufactures, 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 
Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 


depot. Number of members, 40. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture, Publishing, and Job Printing. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Compiex 
Marriace, and hold to freedom of love only within their own 
families, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Con- 
tinence. 

ADMISSIONS, 


Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches after sufi- 
cient acquaintance; but not on mere application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join must first secure con- 
fidence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Com- 
munities are crowded, and large accessions will be impossible 
till new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Kight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Commnnity, Oneida, N. Y., of 
whom they may be purchased. Descriptive-list and price-list 
sent on application. 





A er ee 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 
All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hane 
ormade to order. 
P. O. address, Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE TWIST AND SEWING SILK. 
Machine Twist, of our own manufacture (Willow-Place 
Works): also, various brands and descriptions of Sewing Silk, 
in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community, 
Oneida, N. Y. ‘ 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(WALLINGFORD Community), WALLINGFORD, Cony. 


Being refitted with new type and press, our establishmen is 
now ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, 
Pamphlets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular 
attenton paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. 
Orders from abroad should be addressed to 

WALLINGFORD Community, 
Wallingford, Conn, 





PICTURES. 


The following Photographic Views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application: The Community Buildings, 
Buildings and Grounds, Rustic Summer-house and Group, and 
Bag-bee on the Lawn. Size of pictures, 8 inches by 10. Price, 
75 cents. Various Stereoscopic Views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished at 40 cents each. Views, 
cart de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price named. Addreers, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. ¥. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Hawp-Book oF THE OnzIDA Community; with a Sketch of ites 
Founder, and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. Price, 85 cents for single copy; $8.50 per 
dozen. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE Enp oF CurisTian Faitn; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Tae Traprer’s Guipz; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; byS.Newhouse. Secondedition; with 
new Narrativesand Illustrations. 280 pp.8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50, ' 


Mare *Contixence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cents 
per doz. 


Back Votumes or THe “‘Crrcutar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75, 
The above works are for sale at this office. 


Messrs. Trusyer & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row 
London, have our Hanp-Boox or THE Onzipa Community, and the 
Trapper’s Guipg for sale. They will receive subscriptions for 





the Oircular and orders for our publications, 








